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THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  KINGS  AND  PRESIDENTS. 


BY  J.  M.  BUCKLEY,  LL.D., 

Author  of  “ Faith  Healing,  Christian  Science,  and  Kindred  Phenomena.” 


HAT  word  of  ill  omen,  assas- 
sin, is  believed  to  have  orig- 
inated from  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  chief  of  a 
military  and  religious  order 
which  migrated  from  Persia 
to  the  mountains  of  Syria  about  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century.  By  secret  and 
treacherous  murders  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  perpetrated  by  selected  agents, 
the  sect  became  infamous;  and  because,  to 
prepare  these  emissaries  for  “ bloody  deeds 
and  death,”  they  were  drugged  with  hash- 
ish, they  were  called  assassins.  The  word 
early  came  into  English,  for  Bacon  speaks 
of  the  sending  by  a Saracen  prince  of  an 
assassin  who  slew  Amurath  I and  wounded 
Edward  I of  England.  Milton  used  the  word ; 
Burnet  also;  and  Shakspere  fits  it  to  the 
tongue  of  Macbeth : 

If  it  were  done,  when ’t  is  done,  then ’t  were  well 
It  were  done  quickly:  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease,  success. 

Bates,  the  elegant  Puritan  writer,  in  treat- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  soul,  said:  “In 
the  judgment  of  mankind  some  heinous 
offenders,  as  parricides,  the  assassinators  of 
kings,  the  betrayers  of  their  country,  con- 
tract so  great  a guilt  as  exceeds  the  most 
exquisite  torments  that  the  criminal  can 
endure.” 

Though  the  word  came  late  into  use,  the 
crime  was  born  with  government,  and  the 
history  of  the  ancient  world  might  with 
slight  exaggeration  be  described  as  a cata- 
logue of  actual  or  attempted  assassinations 
of  rulers.  The  greater  number  of  these 
sprang  from  personal  hatred  or  revenge; 
were  often  incidents  of  the  debauchery  com- 
mon to  rulers,  or  were  prompted  by  ambition 
for  a crown.  Some  were  the  fruit  of  con- 
spiracies to  overthrow  a dynasty,  fomented 
within  or  without  the  state;  others  were 
engendered  by  religious  fanaticism.  Of  the 
most  notable,  some  were  designed  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  a decree  capriciously  issued 
by  a despot  as  part  of  a plan  of  extermina- 


tion of  a race,  a clan,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
a province;  three  others  were  the  result  of 
jealousy.  Assassinations  have  sometimes 
been  necessary  to  self-preservation,  as  when 
the  object  of  royal  jealousy  knew  that  the 
ruler  would  compass  his  ruin  if  he  did  not 
first  destroy  him.  Few  have  been  the  result 
of  unmistakable  insanity. 

The  age,  nation,  circumstances,  subject, 
and  the  perpetrators  have  made  assassina- 
tions of  certain  rulers  typical. 

He  who  fought  at  Thermopylae,  at  Plataea, 
and  at  Salamis,  who  assembled  the  largest 
army  ever  known,  whose  empire  was  the  most 
extensive,— Xerxes  the  Great,  — ended  his 
career  ingloriously,  for  he  was  assassinated 
by  Artebanus,  a captain  of  his  guard,  the 
motive  being  personal  ambition  combined 
with  revenge.  Xerxes  was  dissolute,  blood- 
thirsty, and  tyrannical.  To  appease  the 
jealousy  of  his  own  wife,  he  consented  to  the 
horrible  mutilation  of  his  brother’s  wife, 
whose  betrayal  he  had  vainly  attempted, 
and  sent  the  bleeding  body  to  her  husband. 
Hearing  of  his  just  indignation,  Xerxes  de- 
spatched a party  of  horse  after  him,  who  cut 
him  in  pieces  and  all  his  children  and  retinue. 
Finally,  Artebanus  was  commanded  by 
Xerxes  to  murder  his  eldest  son,  Darius,  for 
what  cause  does  not  appear.  As  Xerxes  was 
intoxicated  when  he  issued  this  order,  Arte- 
banus thought  that  he  might  forget  it;  but 
as  the  king  complained  of  the  delay,  Arte- 
banus formed  a conspiracy  to  kill  him  instead 
of  the  son,  which  having  done,  he  went  to 
the  third  son,  Artaxerxes,  charged  Darius 
with  the  murder,  and  by  working  upon  the 
fears  of  Artaxerxes,  led  him  to  join  in  com- 
passing the  death  of  Darius.  Assassination 
was  the  fashion  of  the  age,  and  often  a ca- 
pricious, tyrannical,  sanguinary,  and  drunken 
despot  was  slain  by  one  who  became  as  bad, 
he,  in  turn,  giving  way  to  another  equally 
detested. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  elevated  to  the  throne  by  his 
transcendent  abilities,  and  was  possessed  of 
rare  military  talents.  He  was  endowed  with 
the  deepest  political  sagacity,  but  was  with- 
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out  moral  restraint,  or  any  of  the  elements 
of  a generous  nature.  He  met  his  fate  under 
dramatic  circumstances.  While  engaged  in 
celebrating  a magnificent  marriage  festival, 
and  walking  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
temple,  he  was  struck  to  the  heart  by  the 
dagger  of  Pausanias,  the  son  of  a noble,  who 
had  been  brutally  injured  by  Attalus,  uncle 
of  the  mistress  of  Philip,  and  to  whom  Philip 
had  refused  to  do  justice.  Historians  are 
almost  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that, 
although  he  had  been  driven  from  the  court 
by  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  his  father,  the 
guilt  of  being  privy  to  the  assassination 
cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Three  hundred  years  later  occurred  the 
assassination  of  Julius  Csesar,  the  most  cele- 
brated in  old-world  history.  The  ancient 
republican  constitution  was  at  an  end,  the 
liberty  of  Rome  had  been  subverted,  and  it 
was  destined  to  fall;  but  Cesar’s  usurping 
hand  had  seized  it  with  the  fell  purpose  of 
dragging  it  down.  Among  the  sixty  or  more 
conspirators  were  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Roman  citizens.  Judicious  critics 
do  not  deny  to  Brutus  a large  measure  of 
patriotism,  and  believe  that  he  might  have 
truly  spoken  what  Shakspere  puts  in  his 
mouth: 

Not  that  I loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I loved 
Rome  more.  . . . There  is  tears  for  his  love; 
joy  for  his  fortune;  honor  for  his  valor;  and  death 
for  his  ambition. 

Those  who  slew  Caesar  were  under  the  delu- 
sion that  “ by  his  death  they  would  restore 
the  liberty  and  ancient  constitution  of  the 
country”;  but  their  views  were  narrow. 

July  10,  1584,  is  a dark  day  in  modern 
history,  for  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was 
one  of  the  few  who  in  purity,  patriotism, 
nobility  of  character,  and  dignity  of  moral 
and  physical  courage  might  be  deemed 
worthy  of  comparison  with  George  Wash- 
ington. He  had  achieved  freedom  for  his 
country,  and  employed  all  his  sovereign 
power  and  personal  ability  for  the  good  of 
his  people. 

Philip  of  Spain,  defeated  by  him  in  battle, 
having  wholly  lost  the  Netherlands,  offered 
a reward  of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  to 
any  one  who  should  capture  him  or  take 
his  life.  Within  two  years,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Spanish  government,  five  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  him  were  made. 

The  sixth  attempt  was  successful.  The 
assassin  was  a religious  fanatic,  who  for 
seven  years  had  nurtured  the  purpose;  the 
Vol.  LXIII.-18. 


reason  he  assigned  was  that  he  was  “con- 
vinced that  so  long  as  the  prince  lived  he 
seemed  likely  to  remain  a rebel  against  the 
Catholic  king,  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
disturb  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
apostolic  religion.”  He  was  suspected  also 
of  hoping  for  pecuniary  reward.  At  two 
o’clock  on  the  fatal  day  he  shot  the  illus- 
trious patriot,  statesman,  and  warrior 
through  the  heart  with  three  balls.  The 
prince  fell,  exclaiming,  “0  my  God,  have 
mercy  upon  my  soul ! 0 my  God,  have  mercy 
upon  this  poor  people ! ” The  conduct  of  the 
assassin  on  his  trial,  and  during  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  sentence,  the  most  horrible  that 
the  mind  of  man  could  conceive,  furnished 
conclusive  evidence  that,  whatever  had  been 
the  condition  of  his  mind  when  he  conceived 
the  deed  and  perpetrated  it,  he  was  then 
insane. 

On  May  14,  1610,  Henry  IV,  the  first 
Bourbon  monarch  of  France,  and  probably 
the  best  of  all  of  that  line,  a king  who  co- 
quetted with  both  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
was  a great  soldier  and  captain  if  not  a 
great  general,  and  who  had  an  abundance 
of  fashionable  vices,  but  is  credited  even  by 
his  enemies  with  elevated  sentiments,  affable 
manners,  and  genuine  love  of  his  country, 
was  murdered  by  Ravaillac,  who  stabbed  him 
with  a knife.  The  assassin  protested  to  the 
last  that  he  had  no  accomplices,  and  his 
statement  is  generally  credited.  He  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  life  and  had  applied  for 
admission  to  several  orders  and  houses  of 
residence,  among  them  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
which  rejected  his  application.  Rumors 
being  current  that  Henry  intended  to  make 
war  against  the  Pope,  the  distorted  mind  and 
vindictive  heart  of  Ravaillac  engendered  the 
idea  of  assassinating  the  king.  All  France 
mourned  the  event  as  a national  calam- 
ity, and  Voltaire,  in  speaking  of  Henry’s 
character,  said  that  if  it  had  been  described 
to  an  intelligent  foreigner,  and  it  had  then 
been  said  that  this  man  was  struck  down  by 
a person  to  whom  he  had  done  no  harm,  the 
narration  would  be  incredible. 

In  Washington,  at  the  Capitol,  on  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  January,  1835,  Andrew  Jackson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  attended 
the  funeral  of  Warren  R.  Davis,  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  South 
Carolina.  To  accompany  the  body  to  the 
grave  a procession  was  formed,  the  Presi- 
dent near  its  head.  As  he  crossed  the  ro- 
tunda and  was  about  to  step  upon  the  portico, 
a man  rushed  forward,  placed  himself  about 
eight  feet  before  the  President  and,  point- 
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ing  a pistol  at  his  breast,  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  cap  exploded,  but  the  pistol  was  not 
discharged.  The  man  raised  a second  pistol, 
which  he  had  held  in  his  left  hand  under  his 
cloak.  That  also  missed  fire.  The  President, 
with  uplifted  cane,  rushed  furiously  at  him, 
but  before  he  reached  him  a lieutenant  of 
the  navy  knocked  the  assassin  down,  and  he 
was  immediately  taken  to  jail.  The  President 
was  hurried  into  a carriage  and  driven  to 
the  White  House.  President  Jackson  for  a 
few  days  was  disposed  to  give  the  attempt  a 
political  significance.  The  man,  however, 
proved  to  be  an  English  house-painter,  of 
the  name  of  Lawrence,  whose  brain,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  been  long  out  of  em- 
ployment and  listening  to  those  who  alleged 
that  the  policy  of  General  Jackson  was 
ruining  the  country,  had  been  fired  with  the 
project  of  assassinating  him.  The  official 
examiners  reported  him  to  have  many  insane 
delusions,  among  them  that  he  believed  he 
could  not  be  punished  for  his  act  because  it 
would  be  resisted  both  by  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  powers  of  Europe;  that  he  was 
in  correspondence  with  those  powers,  and 
that  his  family  had  been  wrongfully  de- 
prived of  the  crown  of  England.  He  was 
confined  in  an  asylum.  Had  a modern  re- 
volver been  in  the  hands  of  this  lunatic, 
Andrew  Jackson  would  have  been  the  first  in 
the  growing  list  of  assassinated  Presidents. 

Friday,  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1865, 
thirty  years  after  this  attempt  upon  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  by  Major  Ander- 
son, but  that  day  was  to  be  made  more 
memorable  by  the  most  appalling  event 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  telegraph,  which  for  days 
had  been  flashing  to  every  corner  of  the  land 
tidings  of  victory,  of  the  fall  of  Richmond, 
of  the  triumph  of  Sherman,  conveyed  the 
awful  intelligence  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  been  assassinated.  Not  even  the  shock 
of  September  6,  1901,  made  the  hearts  of 
the  people  shiver  as  did  this.  Yet  it  was 
capable  of  intensification,  for  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  assassin  was  the  third  son 
of  the  famous  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  the 
brother  of  Edwin  Booth,  the  sense  of  horror 
deepened;  and  when  it  became  clear  that  it 
was  part  of  a general  plan  of  assassination, 
and  that  there  were  accomplices,  an  unpar- 
alleled and  previously  inconceivable  situa- 
tion constituted  a brain-racking  and  heart- 
rending problem. 

Junius  Brutus  Booth  was  an  actor  of  rare 
power,  mastering  intricate  characters  almost 


by  intuition.  His  sons  were  soon  exposed  to 
tendencies  liable  to  accentuate  any  degree  of 
nervous  instability  which  they  might  have  in- 
herited. John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  was  named 
after  the  great  agitator,  early  became  con- 
nected with  the  theater.  One  of  the  eulogists 
of  the  dramatic  profession  justly  states  that 
“when  not  addicted  to  intemperance,  to 
which  the  exciting  character  of  the  life  in- 
clines so  many,  actors  have  reached  the 
longest  period  of  the  duration  of  the  human 
life  of  all  classes;  they  are  freest  from  crime; 
an  inordinate  vanity  and  irregularity  in 
money  matters  are  among  the  vices  of  the 
profession;  but  that  which  principally  tends 
to  .continue  the  social  ban  upon  them  is 
their  looseness  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
and  there  is  a lavish  promiscuousness  about 
the  notions  of  all,  male  and  female,  on  the 
subject  of  the  family  relation.” 

A decided  improvement  has  taken  place 
among  actors  of  the  first  class,  but  the  writer 
described  the  situation  in  the  time  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  As  an  actor  he  was  goaded 
by  two  powerful  incentives— the  memory  of 
his  father,  whose  fame  was  once  so  great, 
and  the  success  of  his  brother  Edwin. 
His  earliest  efforts  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  appeared  not  under  his  own  proper  name, 
but  as  Mr.  J.  Wilkes,  were  ignominious  fail- 
ures, and  more  than  once  he  was  hooted  and 
hissed  off  the  stage.  He  attained  a better 
position  in  Richmond,  and  becoming  more 
self-reliant,  appeared  in  Philadelphia  under 
his  own  name,  to  considerable  advantage,  in 
“ Romeo,”  “ The  Corsican  Brothers,”  and  es- 
pecially in  “Richard  III,”  but  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  renown  of  other  members 
of  the  family. 

It  was  a matter  of  common  remark  that 
he  was  disappointed  and  embittered,  also 
that  his  avarice  for  fame  was  insatiable. 
Eccentricities  in  his  conduct  were  to  be  ex- 
plained by  this  fact.  In  1863  he  said  to  a 
friend:  “What  a glorious  opportunity  there 
is  for  a man  to  immortalize  himself  by  killing 
Lincoln!”  and  then  quoted  his  favorite  lines: 

The  aspiring  youth  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome 
Outlives  in  fame  the  pious  fool  who  raised  it. 

He  also  expressed  his  opinion,  a year  be- 
fore the  assassination,  that  “the  man  who 
killed  Abe  Lincoln  would  occupy  a higher 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  than  George 
Washington.”  The  tragedy  in  which  he 
achieved  his  greatest  success,  “ Richard  III,” 
is  chiefly  a roll-call  of  assassinations. 

But  he  could  not  have  thought  of  mur- 
dering President  Lincoln  had  he  not  re- 
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garded  him  as  a tyrant  and  been  inflamed 
by  sympathy  with  a lost  cause.  This  error 
of  judgment  led  to  delusion  with  relation  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  world  and  of  posterity 
concerning  his  deed.  He  imagined  that  by 
the  bulk  of  mankind  in  this  and  subsequent 
ages  he  would  be  applauded. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  deed  was  a 
theater;  and  as  the  hour  for  the  fatal  act 
approached,  the  tragedian  was  seen  in  every 
step.  “ Go  to  Ford’s  Theater  to-night,”  said 
he  to  an  acquaintance.  “ There  will  be  some 
splendid  acting  there.”  He  was  sure  of  suc- 
cess. After  the  shot  he  leaped  upon  the 
stage,  crying,  “Sic  semper  tyrannis!”  an 
exclamation  uttered  by  him  a hundred  times 
before,  and  added,  “The  South  is  avenged!” 

The  predisposing  cause  of  the  act  of 
Booth  was  an  unsatisfied  lust  for  fame.  His 
victim  was  selected  under  a misapprehension 
of  his  character,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
crime  resulted  from  his  familiarity  with  as- 
sassinations in  tragedy.  The  deed  done,  he 
proposed  to  escape,  but  never  was  there  a 
more  remarkable  exhibition  of  poetic  justice. 
It  was. written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  the 
American  flag  should  avenge  the  martyred 
President,  for  the  drapery  of  the  box  was 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the  foot  of  the 
assassin  became  entangled  in  the  curtain  of 
the  state  box.  Thrown  forward,  he  fell, 
breaking  his  leg  as  he  struck  the  floor.  His 
subsequent  agony  and  his  ignominious  death 
at  the  hands  of  a fanatical  soldier  completed 
a tragedy  without  a parallel,  because  such 
elements  had  never  been  in  solution  at  a 
time  when  crystallization  was  possible. 

On  Saturday,  July  2,  1881,  a little  more 
than  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Lin- 
coln, President  Garfield,  four  months  after 
his  inauguration,  rode  in  the  carriage  of 
James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
Baltimore  and  Potomac  depot  in  Washing- 
ton. At  twenty  minutes  past  nine  he  entered 
the  women’s  passenger-room,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  the  Secretary,  when  Charles  Jul- 
ius Guiteau,  a lawyer,  approached  him  from 
behind,  and  shot  him  twice.  He  languished 
in  great  pain  until  September  19,  on  which 
day  he  died. 

The  motives  and  character  of  the  assassin 
constituted  a new  problem.  At  the  trial  the 
defense  offered  for  him  was  insanity.  One 
of  his  counsel,  aware  that  for  some  years  I 
had  made  a study  of  mental  derangement 
and  had  testified  as  an  expert  in  similar 
cases,  requested  me  to  visit  the  prisoner  in 
his  cell  and  give  an  opinion  as  to  his  sanity. 
I did  so,  and  after  a protracted  interview 


reached  a conclusion  unsatisfactory  to  the 
lawyer,  for  I was  convinced  that  the  assas- 
sin could  only  be  described  in  words  which 
would  seem  a paradox  to  many,  as  belonging 
to  the  class  of  responsible  insane.  Such  per- 
sons may  approach  at  any  time  the  invisible 
and  shifting  line  which  separates  sanity  from 
insanity,  but  in  many  cases,  if  not  so  easily 
as  some,  they  can  restrain  themselves.  Or- 
dinary juries  are  liable  to  believe,  and  coun- 
sel and  a certain  class  of  heavily  paid  medical 
experts  try  to  make  jurors  believe,  that  if  a 
man  be  in  any  degree  insane  he  should  be 
held  irresponsible  before  the  law.  Hence 
are  set  free  many  criminals  who  were  never 
thought  insane  till  they  needed  that  defense, 
and  who,  after  their  acquittal,  never  exhibit 
a sign  of  insanity. 

I propounded  to  Guiteau  a series  of  ques- 
tions which,  with  few  exceptions,  were  such 
as  he  had  not  answered  before.  They  re- 
lated to  his  mental  and  moral  experiences 
while  contemplating  his  objections  to  the 
course  of  Garfield  toward  himself,  to  the 
rise  of  the  idea  that  he  must  “ remove  him,” 
to  his  shrinking  from  it' at  first  or  otherwise, 
and  to  what  would  have  been  his  opinion  if 
President  Garfield  had  recovered.  Many  of 
them  involved  sharp  discriminations,  and 
were  such  as  would  have  puzzled  a typical 
monomaniac  or  paranoiac.  He  answered 
the  questions,  made  no  reply  that  required 
explanation,  used  no  superfluous  words,  did 
not  ask  for  a repetition  of  any  question,  nor 
employ  a word  in  an  improper  sense;  but 
occasionally  he  contradicted  the  record  of 
his  own  course  and  his  own  testimony.  He 
gave  no  indication  of  being,  or  ever  having 
been,  irresponsibly  insane.  His  conversation 
and  bearing  were  unlike  those  of  any  irre- 
sponsibly insane  man  with  whom  I have  con- 
versed. They  resembled  those  of  a man  who 
had  committed  a crime,  and  after  doing  so 
had  made  himself  believe  that  he  could  not 
help  it.  His  motives,  were  obvious.  He  de- 
sired office;  disappointed  in  the  quest,  he 
felt  revengeful,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
to  kill  the  President  and  put  the  “Stal- 
warts ” in  power.  When  it  first  rose  it  was 
like  the  idea  of  forgery,  murder,  or  suicide. 
By  turning  away  he  could  have  cast  it  out 
and  resisted  its  fascination,  but  as  he  volun- 
tarily dwelt  upon  it,  its  proportions  grew. 

The  thought  that  he  had  been  subject  to 
“ a pressure  of  the  Deity  ” came  upon  him  in 
this  way.  Most  criminals  are  fatalists.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  to  convince  them  of  guilt. 
Guiteau  had  all  his  life  been  familiar  with 
theology;  his  mind  was  imbued  with  biblical 
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phrases.  With  an  inactive  conscience,  vanity 
stimulated  by  the  excitement  which  his  deed 
caused,  the  peculiarities  of  treatment  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  pervert  biblical  analogies  and  say 
that  “ God  commanded  it.”  This  naturalized 
his  act  in  his  own  view,  and  left  him  free 
from  remorse.  That  he  expressed  it  in  theo- 
logical language  no  more  proves  that  he 
could  not  help  it  than  if,  like  an  ordinary 
criminal,  he  had  said,  “I  could  not  help  it; 
I had  to  do  it.” 

The  root  questions  in  his  case  were:  Did 
he  know  what  he  was  doing?  Did  he  know 
that  it  was  a crime?  Had  he  power  to  re- 
frain from  doing  it?  These,  I believe,  could 
be  answered  only  in  the  affirmative  by  one 
unwedded  to  a theory. 

Whether  Guiteau  had  become  irrespon- 
sibly insane  at  the  time  of  his  execution  is 
another  question. 

On  March  13, 1881,  Alexander  II  of  Russia 
was  assassinated.  It  was  not  remarkable 
that  a czar  should  thus  meet  death.  It  had 
occurred  before  in  the  century,  and  before 
the  century.  But  this  was  unlike  other 
homicides  of  rulers.  Its  purpose  was  not  to 
destroy  one  czar  to  make  room  for  another; 
it  was  not  the  act  of  religious  fanatics,  nor 
of  individuals  seeking  revenge,  nor  of  men 
endeavoring  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a 
particular  decree  affecting  themselves.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  spread  universal  terror 
and  demoralization  by  assassination,  not  by 
the  deeds  of  a few  acting  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, but  by  a few  supported  by  an 
unknown  number,  some  of  whom  might  be 
among  the  kindred  of  royalty. 

I was  greatly  stirred  by  the  murder  of 
Lincoln  and  Garfield,  and  had  been  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  noble  expression 
of  sympathy  sent  during  the  Civil  War  by 
Alexander  II  to  President  Lincoln.  As  soon 
after  the  assassination  of  the  czar  as  I could 
arrange  my  affairs  I went  to  Russia,  chiefly 
to  study  the  mind  of  the  educated  nihilist, 
bearing  from  President  Arthur  a special  let- 
ter to  all  representatives  of  the  American 
government.  • 

Unable  to  believe  in  the  dispassionate 
character  of  the  extreme  representations 
then  "current  in  favor  of  and  against  the 
nihilists  and  the  Russian  methods  of  sup- 
pressing them,  before  visiting  the  country  I 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  Russians  wan- 
dering about  Europe  either  as  refugees,  for 
pleasure,  or  on  official  business. 

On  reaching  Russia  I soon  found  that 
most  of  the  Russians  refused  to  talk,  and 


that  domiciled  foreigners  differed  on  all 
questions  of  fact.  I had  had  an  interview 
on  a steamer  with  an  official  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  who,  being  slightly  intoxi- 
cated, communicated  many  things,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  enabled  me  to  induce  persons 
to  converse  with  me  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  spoken.  I learned  that  the  nihil- 
ists, many  of  whom  were  virtually  anar- 
chists, included  a few  whose  vagaries  lie  in 
the  border-land  between  sanity  and  insanity, 
yet  but  few;  that  many  were  nobles  impov- 
erished by  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs; 
more  came  from  the  army;  many  from  the 
student  class;  quite  a number  from  the 
Jews;  some  from  religious  dissenters;  and 
but  very  few  from  the  peasantry. 

Most  of  the  deadly  work  of  nihilism  was 
done  by  young  persons.  In  a great  trial  in 
1880  there  were  three  women  and  thirteen 
men,  of  whom  the  women  were  twenty-one, 
twenty-two,  and  twenty-three  years  of  age; 
of  the  men,  all  but  one  were  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  only  half  of  the  whole 
number  were  more  than  twenty-five.  One 
was  a Polish  Catholic,  two  were  Jews,  seven 
were  dismissed  students.  While  I was  in 
Russia  a trial  took  place  in  which  there  were 
fourteen  defendants.  Five  were  officers  in 
the  army,  the  highest  a lieutenant-colonel; 
two  were  of  the  navy,  including  Baron 
Alexander  Stromberg.  One  woman  was 
a physician’s  wife,  another  a member  of 
the  nobility,  another  a priest’s  daughter; 
three  were  merchants’  sons,  one  a priest’s 
son.  All  were  convicted.  Eight  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  including  Vera  Figner, 
known  as  the  “ beautiful  nihilist,”  who  had 
been  suspected  and  tracked  for  five  years, 
and  also  the  physician’s  wife.  The  czar 
granted  life  to  six  of  them,  but  Baron 
Stromberg  and  Lieutenant  Rogatcheff  were 
hanged,  and  the  rest  imprisoned. 

The  word  “nihilism,”  which,  when  first 
used,  was  of  limited  meaning,  later  was  ap- 
plied by  the  governing  class  and  conserv- 
atives generally  to  several  widely  divergent 
parties;  but  at  last  they  were  resolved  into 
two,  one  whose  rallying-cry  was,  “ The  Dem- 
ocratization of  Land!”  and  the  other,  “The 
Will  of  the  People!”  The  latter  party  en- 
gaged in  a political  contest  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  failing,  conceived  the  idea  of 
demoralizing  the  government  and  society  by 
terror.  They  boldly  called  themselves  Ter- 
rorists. This  was  the  party  which,  after 
assassinating  several  high  in  authority,  and 
after  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  his  life, 
murdered  Alexander  II,  the  most  benign, 
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progressive,  and  disinterested  sovereign 
Russia  had  ever  known. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  just 
closed  arose  a doctrine  which  bodes  more 
evil  to  the  world  than  any  previous  concep- 
tion of  human  relations.  Its  direct  fruit  is 
regicide  on  theory  without  personal  malice. 
Its  votaries  call  themselves  anarchists,  a 
harmless  word  as  used  by  the  French  philos- 
opher who  expounded  a theory  of  the  possi- 
ble establishment  of  order  in  human  society 
“ without  any  supreme  ruler,  whether  king 
or  convention.”  He  proposed  to  bring  this 
condition  about  by  education  and  free 
action,  but,  in  the  evolution  of  the  thought, 
it  encountered  and  was  assimilated  by  nihil- 
ism. The  chief  principles  of  this  unprinci- 
pled system  are:  The  least  exercise  of  gov- 
ernment is  a crime;  “property  is  robbery”; 
“the  agents  of  government,  whether  king 
or  president,  must  be  killed,  whether  the 
government  be  more  or  less  despotic,  .more 
or  less  free.” 

Quiet  theoretical  anarchists,  expecting  a 
gradual  acceptance  of  their  faith,  have 
furnished  the  conception  and  the  arguments. 
Revolutionists  and  expatriated  people— all 
whose  temperaments  would  have  fitted  them 
for  leaders  in  the  first  French  Revolution- 
have  met  on  the  neutral  ground  of  Switzer- 
land, and  organized  and  plotted  wherever 
they  could  find  a foothold,  and  when  driven 
from  Europe  have  fled  to  this  country. 
Many  of  them  are  constantly  in  motion,  flit- 
ting from  capital  to  capital,  ready  to  pro- 
mote any  conspiracy.  At  first  confined  to 
the  members  of  a few  nationalities,  they  now 
include  a considerable  number  of  Americans 
and  Englishmen. 

The  first  successful  attempt  under  this 
conception  was  upon  President  Carnot, 
stabbed  to  death  by  an  Italian  anarchist  on 
June  24,  1894,  in  the  height  of  his  popular- 
ity. Honesty,  dignity,  and  patriotism  had 
been  exhibited  in  every  office  that  he  held, 
and  for  seven  years  he  had  successfully 
guided  the  ever  rolling  and  tossing  French 
ship  of  state. 

The  next  in  order  of  time  was  the  assas- 
sination of  the  illustrious  Canovas  del  Cas- 
tillo, prime  minister  of  Spain,  in  August, 
1897.  While  sitting  with  his  wife,  he  was 
shot  down,  without  warning,  by  an  Italian 
anarchist  named  Golli,  who  claimed  that  he 
had  performed  the  atrocious  deed  not  as  a 
personal  but  as  a political  act. 

The  third  was  the  assassination,  by  Luc- 
cheni,  an  Italian  anarchist  from  Parma,  of 
the  Empress  of  Austria  in  the  canton  of 


Geneva  in  Switzerland  on  September  10, 
1898.  The  miserable  being  confessed  that 
he  had  been  an  anarchist  since  he  was  thir- 
teen years  old,  and  said  to  the  arresting 
officer,  “ If  all  anarchists  did  their  duty , as  1 
have  done  mine,  bourgeois  society  would  soon 
disappear .” 

On  the  last  Sunday  evening  in  July,  1900, 
Humbert,  King  of  Italy,  was  struck  by  three 
revolver  shots,  one  of  which  pierced  his 
heart.  The  assassin  was  Angelo  Bresci,  an 
Italian  anarchist,  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  colony  of  anarchists  in  Paterson, 
New  Jersey.  As  an  evidence  of  universal 
peril  this  startled  the  world  even  more  than 
the  assassination  of  Carnot. 

On  Friday,  September  6,  1901,  William 
McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  shot  by  a native  of  this  coun- 
try, of  Polish  descent,  who,  not  content  to 
leave  Judas  alone  in  his  infamy,  as  one  who 
used  the  symbol  of  love  as  an  instrument  of 
betrayal,  approached  his  victim  as  though 
about  to  shake  the  hand  of  a loved  and 
honored  friend.  The  assault  proved  fatal  on 
the  14th  of  September. 

No  student  of  human  nature,  normal  and 
abnormal,  should  have  been  surprised  at 
this  denouement,  for  such  it  was.  Every 
doctrine  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  an  or- 
ganization, if  believed,  gives  new  meanings 
to  the  words  “ wise  ” and  “ prudent,”  “ good  ” 
and  “ evil,”  and,  creating  a new  conscience, 
gives  a true  or  false  sense  of  merit  to  the 
consciousness,  a new  signification  to  “ honor” 
or  “ disgrace,”  and  develops  pride  in  deeds 
which  before  would  have  engendered  shame. 
An  organization,  such  as  an  anarchistic 
group,  crystallizes  these  new  elements,  and 
new  personalities  of  the  nature  of  moral 
monsters  are  produced.  Men  without  such 
a theory  may  commit  crime,  and  their  dead 
consciences  may  not  trouble  them.  Those 
who  act  upon  theory,  when  they  are  contriv- 
ing assassination,  may  reach  the  cheerful 
calmness  of  a father  planning  a festival  for 
his  children.  In  Russia  I sat  incognito  where 
such  conversation  flowed  as  smoothly  as  a 
rivulet  in  a meadow.  This,  then,  seemed 
more  wonderful  than  that  they  could  have 
such  thoughts.  The  grandiose  idea  of  assas- 
sinating a king  or  president  has  a peculiar 
fascination  for  many  minds;  secret  societies 
to  promote  destructive  work  inflame  all  ab- 
normal combustibles  in  human  nature;  and 
a large  number  in  every  country  are  satu- 
rated with  the  spirit  of  anarchy.  The  crime 
of  an  individual  indicates  only  the  depravity 
of  one  person;  anarchic  murders  imply  the 
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practical  application  of  the  theories  of 
many. 

Absolute  freedom  of  speech  in  practice  has 
developed  in  many  the  most  diabolical  phases 
of  human  nature.  While  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  Constitution  must  not  be 
unduly  restricted,  and  freedom  of  speech 
must  be  maintained,  responsibility  should  be 
attached  to  words  tending  to  a breach  of 
the  peace,  in  the  order  of  the  importance  of 
the  crime  which  they  advocate.  Statesman- 
ship should  devise  some  method,  in  harmony 
with  the  federal  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  independence  of  the  States, 
whereby  the  law  should  pronounce  a man 
who  attempts  to  assassinate  a ruler  guilty 
of  treason,  and  punish  him  with  death,  sane 
or  insane— unless  the  alleged  lunacy  should 
be  shown  to  be  so  pronounced  as  to  have  no 
connection  with  a system  of  doctrine  justi- 
fying assassination  in  the  eyes  of  the  holder 
thereof. 

A man  able  to  hold  permanently  a theory 
of  assassination,  conceive  a plan  of  murder, 
and  execute  it  in  accordance  therewith, 
should  be  counted  sane  enough  to  die  for  it, 
even  though  “ experts  ” declare  him  insane. 
Those  who  advocate  assassination  should 
be  counted  accessories  before  the  fact. 

Formerly  too  many  offenses  were  pun- 
ished by  death  and  long  imprisonment.  The 
pendulum  has  swung  so  far  the  other  way 
that  doctrinaire  sentimentalists  would  abol- 
ish the  penalty  of  death,  which  should  be 
retained  for  desperate  emergencies  in  crim- 
inal jurisprudence. 

Imprisonment  of  anarchistic  assassins  for 
life  simply  makes  them  invisible  centers  of 
worship  and  psychological  generators  of 
murderers  of  rulers. 

The  proposition  to  incarcerate  all  anar- 
chists in  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  quixotic. 
It  ignores  the  possibility  of  a sane  person  be- 
coming subject  to  a serious  mental  or  moral 
twist  without  the  loss  of  self-control — a pos- 
sibility which  has  become  an  actuality  in 
numerous  instances  of  persons  eminent  in 


science,  philosophy,  commerce,  and  politics. 
It  confuses  the  distinction  between  crime 
and  disease.  It  springs  from  a common  ten- 
dency to  suppose  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  brain  of  a man  who  can 
conceive  theories  and,  in  harmony  therewith, 
execute  deeds  which  would  be  abhorrent  to 
people  generally.  In  practice  it  would  in- 
stigate efforts  to  communicate  with  the  an- 
archist and  to  facilitate  his  escape;  and  it 
would  introduce  a method  of  deciding  ques- 
tions of  sanity  which,  if  consistently  applied, 
would  require  the  sequestration  of  thousands 
in  every  large  community,  who  hold  fanati- 
cisms, superstitions,  and  irrational  ideas  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  majority)  upon  the  most 
important  questions,  and  who  live  in  a way 
which  their  neighbors  cannot  understand. 

An  international  “ penal  ” colony  for  an- 
archists is  equally  visionary.  There  would 
be  no  common  standard  of  justifiable  oppo- 
sition to  government  in  theory  or  practice 
among  the  various  nations;  and  where  op- 
pression prevails,  what  would  almost  justify 
revolution  would  in  free  governments  call 
only  for  agitation  with  a view  to  change 
statutes  or  administration. 

The  success  of  this  assassination  on  theory 
is  liable,  after  a brief  period  of  misleading 
quiescence,  to  cause  the  epidemic  to  spread 
rather  than  diminish.  The  President,  here- 
after, must  be  actually,  not,  as  at  Buffalo, 
nominally,  guarded.  When  the  genial  custom 
arose  for  the  President  to  give  receptions  to 
the  public,  and  to  offer  his  hand  fearlessly 
to  every  one  who  might  come,  the  population 
was  comparatively  homogeneous,  and  there 
was  no  theory  of  regicide  without  personal 
malice. 

The  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  as- 
similate all  creeds,  nationalities,  and  races 
has  been  overworked  in  orations,  in  the  press, 
and  in  public  confidence.  The  problem  for 
American  statesmanship  is  how  to  retain 
the  glorious  privileges  of  the  Constitution, 
and  control  the  constantly  increasing  unas- 
sailable units  of  the  population. 


